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difficult to reconcile the continued inactivity of General Mc-
Clellan with the claim of his friends that he was a patriotic,
not to say an active, supporter of the cause of the Union.
With that letter in hand a patriotic and sensitive commander
would have acted at once upon one of the alternatives pre-
sented by the President, or he would have formed a plan of
campaign for himself and ordered a movement without delay,
or he would have asked the President to relieve him from
duty. No one of these courses was adopted, and the policy
of inactivity was continued until Lee regained the vantage
ground which he abandoned when he crossed the Potomac
into Maryland. It is at this point, and in this juncture of
affairs that the policy of Mr. Lincoln requires the explanation
of a friendly critic. The historian of the future may wonder
at the procrastination of the President. He may criticize his
conduct in neglecting to relieve McClellan when it was ap-
parent that he would not avail himself of the advantages that
were presented by the victory at Antietam. The explanation
or apology, is this, in substance: The Army of the Potomac
had been created under the eye of McClellan and the officers
and men were devoted to him as their leader and chief. They
had had no opportunity for instituting comparisons between
him and other military men. After Pope's defeat, the army
had been unanimous, substantially, in the opinion that Mc-
Clellan should be again placed in command. The President
had yielded to that opinion against his own judgment,
and against the unanimous opinion of his Cabinet. Having
thus yielded, it was wise to test McClellan until the confi-
dence of the army and the country should be impaired, or,
as the President hoped would be the result, until McClellan
should satisfy the Administration and the army, that he was
equal to the duty imposed upon him. Hence the delay until
the 5th of November, when McClellan was relieved, finally,
from the military service of the country.